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UNSOLVED MYSTERIES 


A TRUE INCIDENT IN THE LIFE 
OF FATHER LUCAS 


THE night was a rough and wild one 
in December. Tempestuous gusts of wind 
whirled the driving snowflakes in fierce 
eddies against the battered faces of the few 
pedestrians, and beat with loud and angry 
onslaught upon the window-panes and lamp- 
posts. A cruel night to be out in; one to 
chill the heart, numb the brain and freeze 
the blood in the warmest flowing veins. 
Father Lucas, gasping for breath, wearily 
fitted his key into the rusty lock, and began 
anew to battle with the gale that threatened 
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to force open the door and devastate the 
small dark passage beyond. Putting his 
back against the panels, he closed it with a 
last despairing effort, and slipping the bolts 
by instinct, crept upstairs and entered his 
tiny room. Striking a match, he lit his oil 
lamp, and stirring the dying fire to some- 
thing like a blaze, drew his solitary arm-chair 
forward to the fender, sank into it, and closed 
his eyes. He had been tramping since early 
morning, ankle deep in snow churned to 
black mud by thousands of weary feet, 
ever bent on his errands of mercy, cheer- 
ing the sick, comforting the dying, hearing 
many a strange confession, and administer- 
ing the holy Eucharist to those about to 
enter the shadow-lands of death. For 
many years he had been a priest attached 
to the Oratory in Brompton. 

He was a man ever fierce for the conflict 
of life. Eager to plunge into, to probe, 


the realities of mane «- and feeling his 
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powers for doing good wasting in the calm, 
placid duties of ecclesiastical ceremony and 
ritual, craved always for hard work, and 
lots of it. Now, in the evening of life, he 
had determined to give up his remaining 
years and small fortune to private work 
in the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury, where 
his humble lodging was situated. There 
his tall, gaunt figure and austere, hollow 
face was soon well known and loved. The 
fierce light of the religious fanatic, that 
burned like live coal in his cavernous eyes, 
was as a beacon in a wild sea to many a 
sinking heart and struggling soul. The 
nervous, mental stamina of the man was 
intense, and overpowered and carried with 
it those weaker spirits his ministering 
work brought him in contact with. By- 
and-by, as the heat of the fire stole up 
to him, he became aware of the numbness 
of his feet, and, stooping, he began to undo 


the clammy bootlaces. With some toil 
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he drew off the sodden leather, and placed 
the well-patched boots, sole upwards, towards 
the blaze. Pulling the wet, clinging stock- 
ing away from the blistered soles of his 
feet, he stretched them towards the fire, 
and once more leaning back closed his eyes. 
Presently, when a delicious sense of drowsi- 
ness was stealing over him, he became 
aware of the voice of Emma, the maid-of- 
all-work, by his side. Still he did not 
stir. Then she shook him roughly by the 
arm, forcing him to attention. 

‘‘There’s a lady come to see you, Father,” 
she whispered in his ear. 

“A lady to see me; it must be some 
mistake,” he muttered wearily. ‘ Who is 
it at this hour? On such a night—7-30!” 
He glanced at his watch hanging on the 
wall, blinking sleepily. ‘Did you not say 
I had just come in tired and wet? I cannot 
see her.” 


‘Well, you'll have to tell her that your- 
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self, Father,” the girl replied without a 
gleam of humour in her elf-like face. 
“She won't take no refusal. When I 
opened the door, she said, ‘I’m come to 
see Father Lucas,’ and burst in with the 
wind, covering the passage with the snow 
she shook off her. She was rare and angry 
with me when I said you didn’t see no 
one after six.” 

‘What's she like, Emma? Did you see 
her face ?” 

‘““She’s got an orful temper, and a veil 
on, Father, so as I couldn’t see nothing of 
‘er face, but she’s tall and thin and _black- 
like.” 

The priest sighed heavily. A dozen polite 
lies rose in his mind, like little serpents 
of the devil —lies which might easily 
release him and leave him to well-deserved 
repose—but he shook them off with an 
inward ‘Get thee behind me.” 


‘Well! I suppose there is nothing for 
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it but to see her. Ask the lady to step 
this way, Emma.” 

The girl disappeared, and the priest 
turned heavily to hunt for his slippers. 
They were evidently hidden in some obscure 
corner by the over-assiduous Emma, for 
before he could explore the dim _ recesses 
of the tiny room, the visitor entered, clos- 
ing the door behind her. He stood humbly 
up by the table, trusting his stockinged 
feet would pass unnoticed, and mechanically 
bowed before her. The woman had evidently 
discarded her veil; she looked piercingly at 
him and said,— 

“Good evening, Father Lucas.” 

Something in her voice made him start. 
It sounded far away, eerie, hollow, more 
like a distant echo than a real voice. He 
shuddered slightly in his damp clothes, and 
unconsciously made the sign of the Cross. 

“Good evening, madam. What can I do 


for you?” 
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“Much,” she replied briefly. “I have 


come to you in dire necessity. You are 
tired? Well, the service rendered to God 
and man will be all the greater. The 
feelings of the living must be subservient 
to those of the dying. One possesses the 
present, the other is about to inherit the 
unknown future. JI want you to minister 
to the dying body of one who is about to 
face his Maker—the passing soul of one 
who is very, very dear to me. We have 
not far to go, but the case is urgent. You 
must come at once! Hurry!” 

She spoke fast and imperiously. She 
bent her head slightly forward towards 
him. The deathly pallor of her fine 
features accentuated the brilliantly-black 
eyes, gazing lightning like into his, with a 
strange, magnetic force. <A deep, jagged scar 
was slashed right across her face, penetrat- 
ing the bridge of the nose, and hopelessly 


marring a countenance that would otherwise 
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have been startlingly beautiful. Deep 
sable attire draped her from head to foot. 

“Madam,” the priest cried almost despair- 
ingly, “it is a cruel request you make. Do 
you not see I am utterly worn out? I| 
have fasted all day, and now await my 
humble repast. I must rest for to-morrow 
and my daily round. Is there no one else 
who could supply my place—who is less 
weary and wet?” he added, lifting the skirt 
of his sodden cassock. 

“Mother of God!” she cried fiercely, 
stamping her foot on the ragged carpet, 
“do not let us lose time in such weakly 
physical plaints! Have you not dedicated 
yourself to do the work of the Blessed 
Virgin ? Come! do that work and cease to 
squander the precious moments of life in 
sickly repinings.” 

Her face worked with vivid excitement. 
She seemed to have brought something of 
the tempest’s fury in with her. 
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‘“Where am I to go?” he asked her 


humbly, overcome by the vehemence of 
her passionate exclaiming. 

“T will show you. Come.” 

Her voice suddenly sank into calm 
monotony. 

He mechanically turned towards the fire 
and picked up his steaming boots. There 
was nothing for it but to go forth at her 
bidding. The woman’s imperious will swept 
over all obstacles. In her presence he felt 
like a withered leaf before the gale. To 
his half-conscious amazement, a dumb, help- 
less wave of weakness wafted over him, 
paralysmg his mental vigour, and yet 
strangely augmenting the physical forces of 
his being. He drew on the wet shoe 
leather with feverish strength, took his 
stick from its corner and once more faced 
her. 

She was standing, statue-like, stealthily 


watching his movements. Her coal-black 
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eyes peered cat-like into his half-mockingly, 
and a strange throb of fear stirred vaguely 
within him. She turned without a word, 
and walked before him down the creaking 
stairs. Again he involuntarily made the 
sign of the Cross, and followed his leader 
dumbly. They passed together out into 
the night, buffeted and torn by the angry 
blast, blinded by the driving snow; still the 
woman pushed on, apparently indifferent to 
its fury, gliding lightly beside him as if 
on air, piercing the swirling eddies of snow 
and wind like a knife. Through a short 
network of streets and out into a large 
square they sped, and at last paused before 
the door of a large mansion in Bloomsbury. 
Lights shone through the chinks of the 
drawn curtains; the house looked lived in 
from garret to basement, and had an air 
of warmth and comfort, even from without. 
The priest stretched forth his hand to ring 
the bell, but her own closed over it. It 
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was bare and icy cold, with the single 
hoop of marriage on the third finger. 

“Listen,” she whispered, in her hollow, 
sepulchral tones, whilst her eyes sought 
his with strange persistence. ‘When you 
ring, and the door is opened, say simply 
you have come by appointment to see the 
master of the house. Do not be put off. 
They may try to stop your entry. Persist. 
Remember it is work for the Mother of 
God you are doing. Be staunch to the 
Church! Be true to God and yourself. 
Farewell !” 

She glided silently down the steps and 
vanished suddenly in the tempestuous dark- 
ness. The priest stood alone with his 
amazement, too mystified for many 
moments to act, a tumult of confused 
thoughts stirrmg sluggishly in his_ brain. 
For a second, the instinct was to turn and 
wend his way homewards, but again her 


voice rang in his ears with commanding 
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appeal. He pulled the bell, and made a 
desperate effort to be master of himself. 
By the time the door was opened, by a 
servant in livery, he had regained his 
composure. 

“T have come to see your master, by 
appointment,” he ventured, and tried to 
step within. The man, who had opened 
the door but a few inches, to prevent the 
wind and snow entering, held it fast. 

“Come now, you go off,” he said roughly. 
‘Sir Owen Tempest is just sitting down to 
dinner, and has no appointment with the 
likes of you.” 

The priest caught at the name, well 
known to him. It belonged to the head 
of a great Catholic family, one who had 
ever upheld the might and majesty of 
Rome. His strength of purpose rose 
warringly within him. A fresh courage 
coursed through him, like a draught of 


strong wine. 
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“Beware, my son, how you wantonly 
insult a servant of God. By _ the 
might of St Peter I will enter. Open 
the door, and apprise your master in- 
stantly.” 

The man hesitated, but finally fell back, 
daunted by the stern, commanding voice, 
the unusual words, the set, firm face. He 
opened the door, muttering under his 
breath. The priest entered, and it was 
closed again. 

‘Go, man, tell your master Father Lucas 
waits to see him.” 

The servant departed sullenly, and the 
priest seated himself in an oaken chair, close 
to the bright blaze of the hall fire. A 
few moments elapsed and the man re- 
turned. 

“Will you step this way?” 

The two passed through a wide passage, 
softly carpeted, and hung with beautiful 


works of art, by Italian masters, and 
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nearly all bearing upon holy subjects. 
Luxury and wealth were displayed on every 
side. A velvet curtain was drawn apart. 
A door opened, and the priest found him- 
self in a softly-lighted room. By the fire 
sat a man, no longer young, with a noble 
and striking countenance. His fair hair, 
turning grey, was swept off a broad brow 
of unusual whiteness. The features were 
delicately carved. The eyes large and 
brilliantly blue. The mouth shaded by a 
drooping, golden moustache. The priest 
bowed. 

“Sir Owen Tempest, I believe?” he 
said simply, and stood waiting. 

The man rose, he was a great height. 

“Yes, that is my name. May I inquire 
the object of your visit?” 

“Sir, I understood you expected me. 
I was hurriedly sent for to attend the 
dying moments of one who lies sick unto 


death in this _ house. I trust I am not 
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too late. Indeed, I have done my _ best 
to come quickly.” 

‘Then I am glad to say you have made 
a mistake, Father. Come to the wrong 
house, misled by the storm and darkness, 
no doubt,” said Sir Owen, smiling down 
on the priest. ‘But how came you by 
my name?” 

‘“‘T was given no name, sir,” the priest 
replied in a mystified and crestfallen tone. 
“T was told to ask for the master of the 
house, and I insisted on entering, believing 
I had a duty to perform to the dying 
within. Your servant let drop your name.” 

‘“Well, good Father, I see you are in 
earnest, and evidently the victim of a 
practical joke. The next time they send 
for you, I should make sure you are really 
wanted. I live here alone, and am un- 
commonly well, as you may perceive. I 
hope it may be long, if ever, before I need 


your ministrations, for doubtless my name 
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is familiar, and you have heard I am in- 
clined to become a pervert, and am about 
to marry a Protestant lady. I am in no 
way so attached to Rome as were my 
forefathers. However, a priest, if he be 
a good fellow, will always find a friend in 
me, for the sake of the past.” 

Father Lucas sighed deeply, and turned 
sadly to go. It went to his heart like a 
knife, to hear the Mother Church so lightly 
spoken of. He felt deeply ashamed of his 
intrusion, and mortified at being so deceived. 

“T ask your pardon, sir, for intruding 
in your house and troubling you. I have 
evidently been hoaxed. A cruel thing, for 
I was tired and weary with a long day’s 
work, and have tasted nothing since morn- 
ing.” Worn out, the tears gathered in his 
haggard eyes. ‘However, I will get me 
home, change my wet garments, and to bed. 
Accept the blessings of an old man, sir, and 


a humble servant of God and the Church.” 
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He stumbled to the door, and stretched 
his hand to open it. 

‘Stay, Father, I am, indeed, sorry I 
should unwittingly have been used as an 
instrument, by some designing person, to 
mislead you. Stop and have some food 
with me. I am about to sit down to 
dinner. It is a rough night, and if the 
inner man is fortified you will be better 
able to face the storm without. Come now, 
stay! LIamalonely man. Let this curious 
meeting, at least, have some good result ; 
then the cruel deed will recoil somewhat 
on the doer. The fraud will at least have 
the merit of providing you with a good 
square meal.” 

“My son, I thank you kindly,” the 
priest answered, ‘but I am wet and dirty, 
and quite unfit to break bread at your 
table. However, may the blessings of the 
Holy Virgin be ever upon you for your 


kind and generous treatment of one who 
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is not so strong as once he was, and whose 
days are well nigh spent.” 

“Come, come! I _ take no refusal, 
Father?” Sir Owen cried. ‘I have a right 
to detain you my prisoner, as you entered 
under false pretences. You shall wash and 
get into my slippers. You will dine with 
me, and then you will return from whence 
you came.” He rang the bell, whilst the 
priest stood with head bent, to hide the 
unbidden tears. ‘‘Take the holy Father to 
a room, Evans,” he said to the servant who 
appeared. ‘‘See he has all he needs, and 
lay a place for him at dinner.” 

The man looked surprised. No man in 
holy orders had crossed the threshold in 
his time, now a service of eight years. 
Father Lucas made his simple toilet, washed 
himself, and brushed the thin ring of white 
hair that surrounded his shaven tonsure. 
The gaunt face had a wolfish, famine-stricken 


look, from long fasting and ceaseless vigils. 
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The austerity of the life he lead had well- 
nigh bereft him of it. They passed into 
the dining-room, where two servants stood, 
behind two chairs. ‘Come, Father, let us 
eat and forget the storm without; but first, 
if you please, your blessing.” 

Sir Owen bent his head. The priest 
said a few earnest words, and they sat 
down. The apartment in which they 
dined was lofty and large, one of the old- 
fashioned stately rooms still remaining in 
that part of London. Garlands of flowers, 
upheld by carven cupids, ornamented the 
walls, which were all of oak, stained black 
with age. Here and there shone out a 
priceless picture. The ceiling was ex- 
quisitely painted, with a suggestion of 
Angelica Kauffmann, but clouded and much 
sobered down by London smoke and dirt. 
Still, lewd figures of sporting nymphs 
loomed from out the gloom, and the priest 


shudderingly turned away his bewildered 
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gaze, and looked seriously down upon his well- 
filled plate. The dinner was excellent and 
both men did justice to it. The priest 
threw off his asceticism under the genial 
influence of his host, and thanked God for 
the good things offered to him. The rich 
food and white wine, which alone he would 
touch, little dreaming it to be Johannisberg 
of the purest and strongest, warmed his 
heart and ran through the chilled veins 
like fire. Sir Owen talked with a wide 
intelligence and power of learning that 
astonished the man of God long estranged 
from the world and all its interests. He 
realised suddenly, ‘the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot,” and how small was 
the community in which he toiled his 
life out. He drank in with greedy ears 
the stories of travel and strange adventures, 
the descriptions of foreign lands he could 
never hope to see in his  fast-fading 


life. It was like a cup of nectar held 
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to him from a new and_ untrodden 
world. 

“My faith! I am glad a strange chance 
threw us together,’ laughed his host, as 
the evening drew on. 

The servants had closed the doors and 
left the room in peace. ‘The glittering 
decanters glowed on the table, the rich 
fruit and gleaming silver were infinitely 
pleasant to the eye. The priest felt suddenly 
sobered in the midst of such splendour. 
It flashed across him, here, perhaps, was 
a work sent to him to do for Mary and 
Rome. Was it chance that had thrown 
him in the path of one who was the last 
of a long line of staunch adherents to His 
Holiness, and one who, apparently, for 
want of a gentle, guiding hand, was about 
to lapse from the true and only faith 
to that of the heretic, the lost, the forever 
damned? How pitiful that a soul so bright, 
so gifted, should be severed, probably for 
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ever, from the Holy Catholic faith, which, 
except a man believe, he cannot be saved. 
He braced himself to what he suddenly 
conceived was his plain duty, with some- 
thing of an effort. 

“And so, sir, you purpose leaving the 
church ‘of your birth for one of adoption. 
You are about to take an alien and a 
stranger to your bosom in place of that 
true faith in which your forefathers were 
cradled, and in which you first saw the 
light.” 

Sir Owen stretched himself lazily, and 
puffed at his cigar. They had drawn their 
chairs up to the fire. 

“Yes,” he said slowly and unwillingly. 
“T have read and thought much on the 
subject, and to be frank with you, Father, 
I have many objections to lodge against 
the Church of Rome.” 

“Will you tell me some of them?” 


Father Lucas quietly asked. 
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“Why, certainly, Father, if it will not 


pain you to hear. I will merely mention 
a few headings that I could enlarge upon 
ad infinitum, but after dinner is a bad 
time for religious discussion surely. How- 
ever, to begin with, the Roman Catholic 
books of Biblical literature are so scanty, 
the reading of the Bible, in the vulgar 
tongue, by the laity, so discouraged, and 
yet I fancy the chief source of our know- 
ledge, regarding the will and nature of the 
Almighty, is supposed to be revealed in 
His Holy Scriptures. Then I object to that 
power being vested in the Pope, good 
man though he be, to repeal or modify 
any ancient or standing belief without the 
consent of the Church. That he can decide 
infallibly on all matters of faith or morals, 
seems to me to be risky. Supposing we 
get a wicked, unjust and immoral Pope? 
After all is said, they are but men. Our 


ceremonial, also, rather disgusts me. All 
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religions nowadays are so coated with 
ecclesiasticism that the truth is_ lost, 
smothered under the weight of tinsel, 
finery and absurd mummery. Then again 
our most salient doctrine is that the prime 
condition for salvation is to be in com- 
munion with His Holiness, as heir and 
successor to St Peter, Supreme Vicar of 
Christ, and head of the Church on earth. 
Now the New Testament, which I have 
gone well into, lays down, as the one chief 
requisite for salvation, belief in Jesus 
Christ, St Peter not being mentioned in 
that capacity. Besides, where is our first- 
hand testimony that St Peter was ever in 
Rome at all? It is certainly not in 
Scripture. Therefore it is clear Christ did 
not mean that to be an article of faith, 
and it is only a guess Peter was ever 
Bishop of Rome. Again, regarding the 
Mass traffic! Nay, don’t shudder! You 
shall try to convert me back to the old 
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faith again after, but as I have begun, 
pray hear me out. The Church of Rome 
boasts that it is the church of the poor. 
Masses for the dead are one of her very 
prominent features, but they are chiefly 
said for private individuals, and paid for 
according to a fixed tariff. Rich people 
purchase thousands of masses to obtain 
the repose of their own and the souls of 
their relations, but what of the poor? 
Must they languish longer in purgatory, 
being unable to pay for their masses, whilst 
the rich man, probably much more wicked, 
is released as soon as he can raise enough 
money. If the impoverished souls be worse 
off, compared with the rich, in consequence 
of lack of masses, surely the key is made 
of gold that is supposed to unlock the 
gates of Heaven. Ah, Father! let us not 
go into the subject any deeper. It must 
be painful to you, and to me it is a hard 


and grievous one.” 
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The priest had quietly listened, his 
cavernous eyes looking straight at the 
speaker from out his shaggy brows. For 
some moments there was silence in the 
room, alone broken by the hurricane with- 
out, the ticking of the clock, and the 
crackling wood within. The priest felt a 
curious hopelessness. A powerlessness came 
over him to battle against the keen intellect, 
the superior intelligence of his opponent. 
Still he could always fall back on the 
weapons given the priesthood by the 
Church for her defence. 

“My son,” he began gently, “it grieves me 
sorely that you should be in rebellion against 
the anointed of God. Yet even those who 
have strayed from the fold we still hope 
to bring home again. I speak in the name 
of the Holy Church. What you have lost, 
what you lack, is the keynote of religion 
—faith.” 


“Faith rests on reason, reason on faith, 
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the old war-cry,” flashed out Sir 
Owen. 

Father Lucas raised his transparent hand, 
and the action seemed almost a blessing. 

‘‘Nay, my son, be not over puffed up 
with your own learning, but think of those 
great souls who have died martyrs to the 
faith, safe in the bosom of the Church. 
The Church cannot err; greater men than 
you, forgive me, have lived and died gladly 
to sustain the power of the one infallible 
temple of earth. Think you that such 
men as St Francis Xavier, St Charles 
Borromeo, St Philip Neri, St Vincent de 
Paul lived in vain? Regarding the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, I would have you, 
my son, remember that no prophecy of 
Scripture is of any private interpretation, 
the whole belongs to the Church; she 
vouches for them, has preserved them, and 
authoritatively explains them. You choose 


a doctor in whom you have confidence to 
C 
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expound the laws of health; you choose 
a lawyer, in whose power to preserve your 
worldly goods you have confidence in. Do 
you dispute with the former over his 
knowledge of medicines? or with the latter 
over forms of law? Therefore the devout 
Catholic trusts his soul to the unerring 
judgment of the Church, in preference to 
his own opinion. The peasant learns the 
doctrines of the Church from his parish 
priest, who is in conformity to his bishop; 
that bishop must be conformable to the 
Pope. Surely men who have made a know- 
ledge and interpretation of the Scriptures 
their profession are better able to expound 
them than the laity; and for fear of 
ignorant and false interpretations, the Church 
discourages the reading of the Bible by 
the people.” 

‘But surely Christ said, ‘Search the 
Scriptures,” broke in Sir Owen. 


“True, sir,” the priest replied, “but he 
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could have only meant the Old Testament, 
the new not being written till after his 
death; and then he wrote nothing him- 
self, nor did he command anything to be 
written, and it is on his oral teaching we 
base our beliefs. Then, sir, you take ex- 
ception to supreme power being vested in 
His Holiness. Think, my son, out of all 
the Popes who have filled the chair of 
St Peter how few have disgraced, and 
how many have done honour to it, by 
reason of their virtue and holiness. We 
who are learned in ecclesiastical history 
have no doubt that God made use of the 
Holy See, during many ages, to preserve 
the doctrines of faith. That St Peter, the 
first Pope, was entitled to that dignity, 
we have only to read the New Testament 
to believe. ‘Thou art Peter (a rock), and 
upon this rock I will build my Church.’ 
Can you, sir, with this passage of inspired 


text before you, venture, at the risk of 
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your soul, to deny the supreme charge 
conferred upon this Apostle? Ours is the 
Mother Church, believe me; the root of 
Catholicity, founded on Peter, whose chair 
was fixed in Rome.” The old man’s voice 
broke piteously. He was terribly in earnest, 
and desirous of plucking this strong brand 
from the burning. Still he went on 
solemnly: ‘You talk slightingly of our 
masses for the dead, and affirm we favour 
the rich; but do we not pray for the 
dead in general every day? Oh! how 
beautiful are the beliefs of the Catholics 
in this matter, compared with those of 
the Protestants. The latter, by pomp 
and feathered pageantry, show their sorrow 
for their dead and _ straightway forget 
them, but Catholics know that death it- 
self cannot sever the communion of saints. 
Surely our prayers, almsgiving and sacrifices 
help them more surely than any gifts in 


life. Our prayers are offered up for their 
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eternal felicity and repose, and think, my 
son, when your turn comes to face the 
darkness of the tomb, what the reflection 
will be to you, that you also still continue 
to live in the thoughts and daily devotions 
of the faithful Church.” 

His voice died away in deep solemnity. 
He sank back in his chair, exhausted by 
the fervour of his motions. 

“Your eloquence is no doubt very convine- 
ing, Father,” Sir Owen remarked. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it may be that I still shall retain the 
faith of my fathers—who knows?” He 
spoke lightly. The priest detected the 
kindness of the reply, but listened in 
vain for the true, honest ring of convic- 
tion. It was not there. He had a feel- 
ing of being let down gently, which 
irritated him in spite of himself. <A 
sensation of desperation came over him. 
“Still there is one doubt,” Sir Owen went 


on, “and a grave one, at the root of all 
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my unbelief, and that is the seemingly 
hopeless task of disentangling the true 
origin and authorship of the Scriptures. 
To my mind, the question of inspiration 
is paramount. I have searched through 
history for those origins, for a test of their 
divine inspiration, in vain. On that rests 
all the religions of the day. That must 
decide whether they be true or false.” 

Sir Owen sighed deeply. 

“Tf it be true that you are about to 
cede from the bosom of the Church,” the 
priest suddenly cried, “we may never 
meet again on earth. Make an old man 
happy, Sir Owen. Confess your sins before 
God this night, and take the blessed com- 
munion to-morrow, if so it be destined, for 
the last time.” 

The haggard eyes, glittering with tears, 
were upraised to heaven in deepest supplica- 
tion. The voice trembled with stifled and 


intense agitation. Sir Owen was touched 
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in spite of himself. The past traditions 
of his family, inherited through many 
generations, and bone of his bone, blood 
of his blood, the recollections of his boy- 
hood, its struggles and temptations, the 
quiet tranquillity of summer days passed 
at Beaumont in its beautiful park, the 
grave and dignified life of the cloisters, 
the grace and beauty of ceremonial, the 
seraphic faces of the young acolytes, the 
tiny torch bearers, the office of censer, 
once filled by himself, the rich pealing 
notes of the organ deeply intoning the 
Gregorian, the chant of the mass, the 
exquisite harmonies of trained voices, the 
angelic trebles, the deep purple bass, the 
Latin responses, the vestments, all rushed 
over him in an overwhelming flood of 
memory, awakened after long sleep by the 
priest's words. He seemed to sink into 
profound meditation, and Father Lucas sat 


silently and waited. 
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“So be it, Father,” Sir Owen said at 
last, and sighed rather wearily. “It is not 
much you ask, after all, and it is perhaps 
what I owe to that faith of my youth, 
which possibly I may reject, possibly I 
may yet adhere to. Leave me for a few 
moments to myself, that I may collect my 
thoughts. Wait for me in the next room, 
and presently I will join you.” 

The priest felt a great rush of joy surge 
over him. Perhaps he might yet be the 
means of saving this wavering spirit. If 
only he attended the Holy Sacrament on the 
morrow, all would be well. The Holy Spirit, 
descending like a dove upon him, would 
soften that obdurate heart, and pour a 
flood of new grace and saving strength 
into its empty chambers. He closed the 
door softly and left Sir Owen to himself. 
The room he entered was like the others, 


beautifully furnished and decorated, but 
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partook more of a woman’s boudoir than 
the apartment he had first seen. Pictures 
covered the walls, and at the far end 
was the life-sized portrait of a woman. 
He walked up to it. The painter had 
taken for his pose the famous picture of 
Queen Louise descending the steps. The 
woman was tall, stately and dark, a 
splendid subject. The face was that of the 
woman by whose means he had entered 
Sir Owen’s house that night. He knew 
her again in a second, despite the fact 
that the scar was omitted. Perhaps the 
wound had not been inflicted at the date 
of the painting. Possibly the painter 
forebore to mar so fine a face by so awful 
a blemish; but no doubt could be enter- 
tained that the face before him was that 
of his mysterious visitor. Who could she 
be? Some near relative; possibly one 
who loved Sir Owen well, and was dis- 


traught with fear for the soul of her dear 
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one. He had not mentioned to Sir Owen 
that a woman had decoyed him there. He 
had not been asked, and a feeling of shy 
mortification at having been duped had 
kept him silent. Now he would find out 
who she was. He blamed himself for the 
half-resentful curiosity that possessed him, 
and which was stronger than he. Long he 
gazed at the beautiful features, determined, 
before he took his leave, to inquire her 
name and who she was. Sir Owen was 
so kind and gentle, he would not resent 
the question surely? He knelt down in 
prayer, striving to banish her image and 
concentrate his thoughts on the sacred 
duty before him, and Sir Owen, entering, 
found him on his knees, with his face 
buried in his emaciated hands. With the 
simplicity of a boy, the man poured out 
his heart to the priest. Never, since the 
days of boyhood, had he felt that holy 


calm steal over him, that gracious peace 
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burdened his thoughts and innermost feel- 
ings, kneeling beside the bowed head of 
his confessor. The moments slipped by. 
The clock chimed eleven. Still they knelt 
together. 


The priest rose to go, it wanted a quarter 
to midnight. He had forgotten about his 
mysterious visitor in the emotion of soul 
he had passed through. He turned suddenly, 
and caught sight of the picture. The 
black eyes seemed to be gazing straight 
down at him, with life in their gloomy 
depths. 

“Will you forgive what may seem an 
impertinent curiosity, Sir Owen, but I 
should greatly like to learn the name of 
the lady whose picture hangs yonder?” he 
asked. 

Sir Owen’s face changed. A sad shade 


crept over it; 
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“The picture represents one whom I 
loved very dearly, Father,” he answered. 
“No other than my own mother. She 
died a tragic death five years ago.” 

“Died!” ejaculated the priest. 

He felt suddenly cold, and knew he 
turned pale, whilst sweat broke out on 
his pallid brow. 

“Yes, she is dead, Father. Had she lived, 
no doubt I should be a better man than 
I am now. She was a very holy woman, 
and a staunch Papist. Would you care 
to hear the story, it is not long?” 

“My son, if it will not hurt you, I 
should be greatly interested to hear what 
you have got to tell,” he replied, with 
quivering lips. 

He sank into a chair. His legs shook 
under him so that he could hardly stand. 
All the latent superstition of his nature 
was roused. 


“Well,” said Sir Owen, “my father 
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began, one year before his death, to re- 
build the chapel at our old family place 
—‘Templerood.’ My mother was deeply 
interested in the work, and visited the 
workmen daily, always suggesting some 
slight alteration or improvement. Some 
beautiful frescoes she had brought from 
Italy were being fixed in the roof, and 
the workmen had erected a scaffolding up 
in the dome, to work from. One day she 
was standing beneath, giving some orders 
to the men above, when a portion gave 
way. One heavy beam descended upon 
her, striking her to earth, and _ gash- 
ing her face in a terrible manner, break- 
ing the nose and cutting both cheeks open. 
She was carried to her room, the nose set, 
and the wounds sewn. They soon began 
to heal, but the concussion of the brain, 
which followed, killed her; she never re- 
gained consciousness, and passed away ten 
days after the accident. My father only 
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survived her loss a year, and the chapel 
remains unfinished to this day.” 

The priest sat with his face covered by 
one trembling hand. Sir Owen got up 
and slowly paced the room, too immersed 
in his own sombre thoughts to notice the 
strange agitation of his companion. Neither 
spoke for a time. Still the fury of the 
wind tore at the windows, and _ shrieked 
round the house. 

“Stop the night here, Father; you can’t 
go home in such a storm,” broke in Sir 
Owen, 

But the priest would not. He felt a 
longing to be alone, to think out, with 
prayer and supplication, the strange events 
that had come to pass. He tottered to 
the door, with a last blessing and admo- 
nition to join with him in the Holy 
Sacrament. They would see each other, 
according to promise, before eight o'clock 


that same morning, for midnight had struck. 
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Sir Owen unbarred the door, the priest 
passed into the wild darkness, and heard it 


softly close after him. 


Father Lucas slept well through that 
early morning. He crept into his hard 
pallet as the clock struck one. The good 
food he had eaten, the wine he had drunk, 
had made him feel lethargic and heavy. 
The unwonted luxury of congenial com- 
panionship had filled his mind with fresh 
and pleasant thoughts, and brought a new 
colour into his life. The peaceful memory 
of that last confession, admonition and 
absolution, remained sweetly in his mind, 
soothing his weary brain and_ excited 
nerves. Above all else, he was the priest, 
the chosen servant of God, the sworn 
disciple of the Blessed Virgin, and he 
looked forward to future days when he 
and Sir Owen would be fast friends, walk- 


ing hand in hand, heart to heart, through 
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that thorny path which must always be 
the lot of the devout, the self-denying, 
the seeker after immortality. He set his 
clock for six-thirty. He did not wish to 
be late for that consummation of salva- 
tion—the blessed Sacrament—which he 
would partake of as one of the laity, 
kneeling by the side of the soul he 
had, by his timely intervention, led to 
the altar. It would be an _ hour of 
stupendous moment for him; an_ hour 
of hard wrestling in prayer and supplication 
for the future belief and well-bemg of his 
pupil. Then or never would that fluctuating 
soul, now practically affianced to the Bride 
of the Church militant here on earth, be 
united once and for ever to the Supreme 
Godhead. It was a grand thought, an awful 
responsibility ; may be an eternal crown of 
glory for the priest, the man who had 
been instrumental in its coming about. 


And what of the woman who had led him 
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to Bloomsbury? In his simple heart of 
hearts she was no more than the vehicle 
used by the Omnipotent to guide him to 
the work carved out for him. Supernatural 
to the world she might appear, but to him, 
when he reflected on the many miracles of 
his Church, upon the wonders of Lourdes, 
she seemed almost natural. Did not the 
Blessed Virgin appear at noon, in broad 
daylight, to Bernadette Soubirous? and 
seventeen times after during six months? 
Did not the Holy Fathers of the Immaculate 
Conception vouch for this truth? And if 
the Blessed Virgin condescended to appear 
on earth to a child, was it surprising that 
a spirit of infinitely lower grade should 
manifest also? She was, after all, no more 
than a spiritual emissary sent from the 
shadow-land to guide his gross and clumsy 
footsteps to the parched and erring soul 
he so lately had parted from. The hurricane 


still shrieked without. Low voices, like the 
D 
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moans of women in travail, whispered 
through the shutters whenever the blast 
had spent its fury, and passed on to other 
quarters. A pallid moon had arisen, and was 
every now and again disclosed when the 
ragged sheet of clouds was rent apart by 
the fury of the gale. The priest could not 
remember such another night of storm in 
his fifty years’ ministry, and he told his 
beads, in thankful prayer for the shelter 
afforded him, sinking to sleep in a transport 
of bliss, in the ecstatic state of one who had 
seen his God face to face. Punctually at 
the hour appointed the little clock chimed 
forth. It had been set close by the pillow, 
and Father Lucas roused himself by long 
habit, struggling to collect the thoughts 
that had scattered in dreamland. The 
work before him flashed into his mental 
vision, like a ray of light in a darkened 
room, and he bounded to the floor, and 


began his simple toilet with an unusual 
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lightness and zest. In an hour Sir Owen 
would call for him, and soon after, they 
would be within the holy precincts of 
the Chapel of the Sacred Heart, a few 
moments walk from his lodging. He pulled 
aside the blind and looked out. The wind 
had lulled down to nothing, and a fine rain 
was falling. It was still dark the lamps 
still lit, and he could see early toilers flit- 
ting by like pale ghosts to their daily labours 
in shop or factory, umbrellas held over 
the bent heads. A depressing dawn truly 
but to the holy Father the sun shone, 
and the birds sang, for the eternal spring 
of hope was awake, carolling in his heart, 
and making a joy out of sadness. He lit his 
lamp to shave by, and hurried on his clothes. 
There was no breakfast to prepare in this 
the hour before the sacrificial feast. His food 
was to be the crucified body of the blessed 
Christ. He looked round the barrenness 


of his room. What a contrast to the 
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warmth and beauty he had revelled in last 
night! The poor, shabby furniture looked 
squalid, and only fit for firewood. The only 
articles the room held, of any value to him 
or anyone else, were a few religious prints 
on the walls, the Epistole Consolitorie of St 
Jerome, and a folio edition of St Augustine’s 
City of God. Still, what had he to do with 
the beauties of life, the luxuries of modern 
civilisation? His life lay amid the shady 
paths of poverty and degradation, where 
sin and vice flourished, like rank weeds, in 
the fields of Satan. It was weary, but withal 
holy work, plucking those weeds, one by 
one, from the festering soil in which they 
throve apace. When dressed, he took up 
a tattered volume of The Confessions of St 
Augustine, every now and again glancing at 
the clock. Sir Owen was late; the hour of 
appointment had passed. His heart sank. 
Still the clock might be fast. As if to 


mock him, a neighbouring steeple chimed 
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out the hour of eight. Then his heart 
failed him utterly. The clock was slow, 
not fast. Sir Owen had forgotten, had 
repented him of his promise. His supplica- 
tions at the throne of grace had passed 
unheeded; his agony had been in vain. 
He sank on his knees, and prayed fervently 
till the half-hour struck. He could not 
rest; the confines of his lodgings seemed to 
stifle him. Should he go out and begin 
his daily rounds, thinking no more of the 
events of the past night? And yet, to shirk 
so obvious a duty because of the pain and 
mortification gnawing at his heart, to con- 
sion to oblivion so momentous a_ subject, 
would indeed be weak and _ blamewortby. 
He felt he must see Sir Owen once again 
and set his heart at rest. He waited im- 
patiently till ten o'clock, and then set out. 
Again he passed through the same streets, 
and emerged in the great square, arriving at 
the house he so lately had quitted. The 
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blinds were still drawn, and he half thought 
of pacing about till the household should 
have risen, but on second thoughts he went 
up and rang the bell. The same man opened 
the door. He had the scared, wide-eyed look 
of one who had sustained a great shock. 

“Has Sir Owen risen yet?” the priest 
asked. 

“ Haven't you heard? Sir Owen is dead,” 
the man answered. 

Father Lucas stood aghast. 

“Dead! Dead!” He kept on saying the 
word as if it had no meaning. ‘‘ Dead!” 

“Yes, | found my master dead in his bed 
this morning, when I went to call him at 
nine o'clock. It was an awful blow to me. 
He was lying quite still and cold. The 
doctor has been here, and says he died about 
six. His alarum clock was set for six-thirty. 
Heart disease he calls it. His great friend, 
the Duke of Malplaquet, died just the same, 
all of a sudden. Only it was his wife that 
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found him. Perhaps, sir, as you was such 
friends, you would like to see the corpse? 
But Pll have to ask her ladyship as he was 
engaged to. She’s here with the lawyer.” 

A door at the back of the hall suddenly 
opened, and a small, fair-haired woman came 
out. There were no signs of grief in her 
white, cold face. She stood a second looking 
at the priest standing in the doorway. 

“ Evans,” she said, in a clear, sweet voice, 
‘“‘admit no priest to this house. Kindly re- 
member my orders.” 

She turned and walked up the stairs. The 
tone was intensely irritating in its cool 
insolence, but the priest did not heed it. 

He turned silently from the door, and re- 
traced his homeward footsteps slowly, deeply 
pondering. ‘Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord,” he whispered to himself, with that 
resignation which is the result of the highest 
spiritual training—the last lesson learned in 


the school of religion or philosophy. He sank 
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on his knees in the dingy room, crying out in 
a transport of religious fervency, ‘‘Oh, God, 
when the transitory scenes of this world are 
closing to our sight, and during the countless 
ages, in the length, and breadth, and depth 
of the abyss of eternity, Holy Mary, Mother 
of God, pray for us sinners, now, and at the 


hour of our death. Amen.” 


THE UNSOLVED MYSTERY OF 
GRIMSTON HALL 


CHAPTER [| 


THoucH I feel it will be expected of me, 
I can in no way attempt to explain the 
series of events I am about to relate. I 
acknowledge they are difficult to disassociate 
from the so-called supernatural, and therefore 
I feel my wisest course is to state them 
exactly as they occurred. Though I am 
now an old woman, the different circum- 
stances stand out as clearly in my mind 
as if it were but yesterday they came to 
pass. I began life in one of England’s 
loveliest counties. My father was rector of 
Granchester, and we children, four in number, 
went singing through youth, revelling in the 


roomy old rectory, in the quaint and spacious 
57 | 
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gardens. My mother died soon after I was 
born, and our bringing up was the work of 
various governesses, who waged a perpetual 
warfare against our country pursuits and 
rustic occupations. From my earliest youth 
I had the most profound love of the country. 
My father, a learned astronomer and ornitho- 
logist, taught me to read the heavens, and 
know the habits and names of the swarm- 
ing bird-life in the rectory grounds. Shut- 
ting my eyes now, and searching back into the 
recesses of my memory, the recollections of 
the old home come floating back to me 
through life’s December, flooding my soul with 
the chastened light of earliest and dearest 
associations. The scarlet virginia creeper 
that covered the house, the grand old 
cedars on the shaven lawn, the mossy 
orey dial with its simple statement, ‘tempus 
fugit,” the well-stocked kitchen garden with 
its sunny exposure, its richly-coloured fruits, 


and sweetest scents from all the herbs and 
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old-fashioned flowers that stocked the wide 
centre border, how clearly I remember it 
all, and how precious it was to me in the 
sunny gleams of girlhood. Ofttimes, when 
the house was wrapped in sleep, I wandered 
out to look at the silver-studded sky. A 
dreamer always, I came to associate the 
blossoming and decay of the earth with 
the astral blossoms of the heavens. When 
the Pleiades glimmered in the autumn nights, 
I watched the beeches crimson and the fields 
turn to tawny gold. In winter, when Sirius 
flashed upon the snowy earth, I searched for 
the first pure snowdrops, and as Arcturus 
rose ever higher in the heavens, I noted the 
flush grow on the swelling buds, and the 
violets steal forth. When I had passed my 
seventeenth birthday a great blow fell upon 
me. My father died; it was a terrible grief, 
and my great love for him seemed to swallow 
up the startling fact that I was left practi- 


cally penniless. With the easy unconcern of 
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the absorbed student, he had saved nothing 
out of his rich living, and I had to face the 
world alone, as best I could. My sisters 
were all married well, but I had no mind to 
become a burden on anyone; and though the 
life of a governess had few attractions for 
me, I decided it was the only occupation I 
was fitted for. The county I lived in was 
rich in wealthy families, many of high degree, 
and all had loved my high-bred, courteous 
father, and the ivy-grown church he so long 
had ministered in, but the home I at length 
found was with the wife of a large iron- 
master, who in good times had amassed a 
huge fortune, and come to settle down in 
Lulworth Place, once the ancestral domain 
of the now extinct Lords Lulworth. It was 
a grand old property, twenty miles from 
my old home, and the iron-master’s wife, by 
name Mrs Forbes, made a good mistress, 
both to estate and tenants. To me she 


was more than kind, and the education of 
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her two little girls soon became a labour of 
love. She had been a country lawyer's 
daughter, and was a gentle woman by 
nature, sweet-tempered and unassuming ; 
respected by her equals, and loved by those 
who were dependent upon her. Mr Forbes 
I rarely saw. He had developed the tastes 
of a country gentleman to a high degree, 
and was immersed in shorthorns, farming, 
and sport of all kinds. The guests at Lul- 
worth Place were many, but, my charges 
being so young, I saw few strangers, being 
isolated with them in what was termed the 
children’s wing. I had spent one happy 
year engaged in my new occupation, when 
the supernatural events I am about to 
narrate began to occur. One night, early in 
November, I had a curiously vivid dream. I 
found myself in front of what appeared to be 
the grand entrance to some vast estate. A 
peculiar feeling of exultation, mingled with 


an indescribable sensation of joy and happi- 
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ness, possessed me, and I passed through the 
lofty, wrought-iron portals. They were flanked 
on either side by gigantic stone boars, bear- 
ing crowns upon their heads. A crest in gold 
shone on either gate, with the motto, “‘ semper 
fidelis,” graven beneath. A long avenue of 
elms stretched away before me, tenanted by 
cawing rooks. Through the vista of trees I 
caught glimpses of streams and waterfalls that 
made a delicious tinkling sound, with masses 
of feathery ferns fringing their sloping sides. 
I wandered on, and at length came in full 
view of the house. A thrill of rapturous 
possession came over me, and in dreamland 
I stopped and gazed at its noble proportions, 
with swelling heart, and eyes moist from love 
of home and vague association. The pile was 
of Elizabethan period, built of red stone, with 
two storeys, and a wide stone balcony span- 
ning its long frontage. A quaint garden lay 
in front, with primly-shaped beds ablaze 


with flowers, and a much more elaborate sun- 
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dial than that of my childhood stood in the 
centre. All round lofty beeches guarded the 
domain like giant sentinels, and the wester- 
ing sun touched the windows with blood- 
red patches, and brought out the rich glow- 
ing colour of the stonework. I moved on, 
and paused by the sundial. On its stony 
face was graven those words, “Nihil msi, 


? a4 


umbra,” “not even the divine attribute of 
love.” My life shall refute that, I said 
proudly to myself, and passed on into the 
house. No human being tenanted the 
vaulted halls, the wide corridors, the spacious 
apartments. In my dream imagination I was 
utterly alone, and I wandered through a 
gallery richly panelled, and hung with ancient 
portraits inserted in the oaken walls. Mailed 
suits filled every corner, and several tattered 
banners swung high up in the domed roof, 
and seemed to sway eerily, with every 
breath, against a galaxy of heraldic devices 


radiating from the royal arms of England. 
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On I went up a broad staircase of oak. 
Pillars of reddish stone supported the carven 
roof, and tall narrow windows filled with 
stained glass, furnishing many a quaint 
device, admitted the fading light with a dim 
richness. From room to room I wandered, 
intoxicated with the delicious sense of pos- 
session that thrilled me in every fibre of my 
being. A proud conviction of ownership 
ran through my heart, filling it with glad- 
ness, and giving lightness to my step, and 
individuality to my being. I felt as if tread- 
ing on air. One picture on the walls I 
paused before, strangely fascinated. I knew 
instinctively it was a great work of art, but 
that was not why I loved it from the second 
my eyes lighted on its rich surface. It was 
the portrait of a man, dressed in the time of 
Charles the First. He wore an elaborate 
costume of white satin. His plumed hat 
was in one hand, the other clasped a 


richly-chased sword, and a heund crouched 
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side by long curls, was grave and sweet, 
the eyes grey-blue and _ very  stead- 
fast. The fair moustache showed a mouth 
finely cut, of combined gentleness and firm- 
ness. The portrait had a singular attraction 
for me, and I gazed long and earnestly at 
the features looking down into mine, as if 
eager to photograph them on the retina of 
my brain. All of a sudden, as I gazed, my 
dream snapped, and I opened my eyes on 
a bleak, bitter morning in November, with 
snowflakes falling thickly and silently on 
the stark, frozen world outside. So vivid 
was my dream, that I closed my eyes again, 
and went over bit by bit, in detail, all that 
had seemed to pass. Never shall I forget 
the thrill of joy that came over me as | 
once more recollected the likeness of the 
man I loved from that time forth, and 
whose pictured memory was destined to 


haunt my quiet moments for many weeks 
E 
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to come. I cannot tell whether it was the 
effects of my constantly dwelling upon the 
subject, or whether it was but a part of 
the inexplicable events that make up my 
story, but again and again, during the weeks 
of frost and snow that preceded Christmas, 
I dreamed the same sweet fantasy. Night 
after night I wandered in dreamland, 
through the smiling meadows, the flowery 
gardens, always ending before the face | 
adored above all other faces. The strong 
sense of ownership never left me for a 
moment. The house and _ policies, with 
all that they contained, were for the 
time being virtually my own, and | ex- 
ulted in what appeared to be my sudden 
accession to power and wealth. Indeed, 
during that period, I lived in a perpetual 
conflict betwixt day and night, striving to 
attend to my work and fix my thoughts 
by day upon my duties, yet always long- 
ing for the night to come that I might 
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wander forth at will through my phantom 
house, and feast my eyes once more upon 
my phantom lover. No woman was ever 
more enamoured with flesh and blood reality 
than was I with my dream-hero. My health, 
always delicate, at that time began to im- 
prove. Looking in the glass, I noted a new 
light in my eyes, and felt a fresh buoyancy 
in my step, hitherto unknown. I went 
singing about the house and my work like 
a happy lark, and former cares and troubles 
seemed banished for ever. One day Mrs 
Forbes remarked upon my altered appearance, 
and I slunk guiltily away, naturally ashamed 
to confess to the cause of my happiness. 
What would she think did I tell her that 
it was love of a dream-man that had altered 
the whole tenor of my life, mentally and 
physically ? The frost broke before Christmas, 
and Lulworth Place was to be filled with 
guests until after New Years Day. A dance 


was to take place on Christmas Eve, and 
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my kind mistress not only asked me to be 
present, but ordered a gown for me from 
her own London dressmaker—her Christmas 
box, as she termed it. On the afternoon 
of the 23d the people began to arrive. My 
work over, and the children at play, I sat 
upstairs by the window, straining my 
eyes in the growing dusk to distinguish 
the fresh faces, as the omnibus with its pile 
of luggage drew up to the principal entrance. 
The brilliant electric light from the door 
streamed down as they alighted, and I 
watched, with something of a child’s amuse- 
ment, the fur-swathed figures disentangling 
themselves from the interior. The first to 
step out was a tall, slight man, who turned 
to hand out several ladies. I could not see 
his face. ‘Two other men followed, and then 
the first comer, stretching himself, turned his 
face up, glancing over the noble frontage 
with the interest of one who views a place 
for the first time. Where had I seen that 
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face before? In a second of time a flash 
of memory revealed itself to me. It was 
the face of my dream-hero. I failed to note 
the different dress, the close -cropped hair, 
the up-to-date exterior. All I knew and felt 
was that here at last was the living embodi- 
iment of my cherished visions—the man [| 
had secretly worshipped for so many weeks, 
and visited night by night in the lofty apart- 
ments of my imaginary abode. The shock 
turned my limbs cold and brought the blood 
surging to my face. I sat down in a low 
chair and covered my eyes with my trembl- 
ing hands. Again that night I visited him 
in dreamland, gazing entranced upon the 
face that had now become more to me than 
all the world beside. On the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve, Mrs Forbes had _ requested 
me to sing an anthem in the little church 
that nestled in the confines of the park. My 
voice was in reality all the riches I possessed, 


and I was always glad to use it when 
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occasion demanded. I shall not attempt to 
describe the nervous excitement that pos- 
sessed me during all that day. My heart 
beat to suftocation. I could not eat, and 
walked about in a day dream, which, fortun- 
ately being holiday time, passed unnoticed. 
I had carefully avoided any meeting with my 
dream-hero in the flesh. I felt that my 
strength would fail me, and that I might 
betray myself at any moment did we stand 
face to face. Christmas Eve dawned mild 
and sunny, more like spring than mid-winter. 
Ensconced behind the choir screen, I saw the 
features | adored. He came in to the church 
with the other guests, a tall, dignified 
figure, clad in blue serge, but to me, as I 
looked upon him with straining eyes and 
beating heart, his dress was of white satin, 
and the book he held was the jewelled hilt 
of a slender rapier. Never did I turn my 
eyes from him during the short service. 


When I stood up to sing my solo I sang to 
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him alone. To me the church held but two 
people, and I wafted my soul out in the 
plaintive notes of one of Handel’s most 
glorious anthems. I noted his look of 
awakening interest, I knew he approved, and 
my spirits rose triumphant within me. When 
it was over, I sank back in my seat half 
fainting; the nervous strain relaxed left me 
scarcely conscious. In the fading light, as I 
sat at tea in the little study appointed to 
me, Mrs Forbes came in. She crossed the 
room, and for the first time kissed me. 

“My child, I think you were inspired,” she 
said. ‘ Your always charming voice seemed 
ten times bigger and sweeter; I begin to 
think you have missed your vocation. I 
have heard many oratories sung, but never 
with such passionate expression as you infused 
into your music this afternoon. Now go and 
rest, that you may be fresh for to-night’s 
dancing.” 

I saw that the ball-room was well filled 
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before I ventured down. Watching from 
above, I waited till I caught sight of Mrs 
Forbes, and then slipped to her side. She 
smiled, and said,— 

“Now I must find you a partner. My 
cousin, Gerald Fane, who is staying here, is 
anxious to know you; he was enchanted with 
your singing to-day.” 

I knew my hour had come. I was braced 
for it. I felt that nothing could keep us 
apart—my dream-god and me. She sat me 
down in a seat, and before I dared look 
round, was back by my side, with the man 
I loved. He must have thought me very 
strange, for do what I could, my eyes would 
stray back to his face, gravely lingering there, 
with an odd, questioning look, that to him 
could mean nothing. That night, or rather 
morning, for I danced to the last, I tumbled 
into bed in a state of perfect contentment. 
Gerald Fane had danced several times with 


me; we had discussed a multitude of topics, 
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but he had paid me no marked attention, 
and yet I was absolutely convinced that we 
were destined for each other. Had he 
declared a lasting devotion for me, I could 
not have felt more sure. Somehow Fate 
assured itself to me. I fell asleep, and again 
stood before his picture, and this time the 
grave eyes smiled and the mouth relaxed as 


if about to address me in speech. 


CHoarTter II 
IT may seem unnatural, but during the ensuing 
days I never sought the presence of Gerald 
Fane, though it would have been easy for me 
to do so, as I was constantly invited to join 
the drawing-room circle. I preferred that he 
should come to me. His first visit was pre- 
sumably to see the children, and afterwards, 
many times, he came with no excuse upon his 
lips, and sat himself down in my study, and 
talked away the cosy hours before dinner-time, 


as if it were the most natural thing in the 
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world. The thought that Mrs Forbes would 


disapprove never troubled me. I knew she 
was aware of his visits, but I was sure of 
destiny. New Year passed, and he still 
stayed on. The 10th of January arrived, and 
I was sitting waiting for the visit I had come 
to expect as a right, when Mrs Forbes entered. 
She again kissed me, but seemed nervous 
and agitated. I waited without fear for her 
to speak. When at last she did, it was to 
tell me that Gerald Fane desired to make 
me his wife, that my being under her 
charge had caused him to confess this 
frankly to her before speaking of it to me. 
My own mother could not have been more 
kind. When I honestly owned my love for 
him, she told me I was a lucky girl; that 
not only would I have a rich husband, but 
a kind and noble nature to look up to, one 
who would shield and love me always, with 
that steadfast trust and faithfulness which 


was ingrafted in his very being. He was 
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anxious that we should be married soon, and 
the end of April was fixed upon, Mrs Forbes 
insisting that I must have time to provide 
a suitable wardrobe for my future position. 
This she generously gave me, her future 
cousin, as she loved to call me, as a marriage 
gift. Gerald Fane was a man who had 
widely travelled, and had no fixed abode. 
He told me that the hope of his life had 
been one day to make a resting-place where 
he could pursue the scientific studies he loved, 
aided by one who would understand his 
pursuits, and love him for himself alone. 
Often whilst we talked thus, I was on the 
point of confessing how much longer | had 
known and loved him than he dreamed of; 
but a not unnatural feeling of modesty 
always closed my lips when I was about 
to begin. It was decided we should settle 
down in the country, and endeavour to find 
one of those lovely old homes England is 


so rich in, there to pass the remainder of 
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our lives. Gerald proposed to begin looking 
out at once, but this I would not hear of, 
begging that our honeymoon might be spent 
in the search, and he laughingly agreed, 
telling me I had yet to learn the miseries 
of house-hunting. We had been married 
three weeks, and in that time had visited no 
fewer than ten estates, each supplying, ac- 
cording to the agent’s account, all that the 
body and soul of man or woman could desire, 
and yet we seemed as far off finding what 
we wanted as ever. It was on the 25th of 
May we journeyed down through the leafy 
county of Herts to inspect Grimston Hall, 
three miles from the village of Blank. The 
description of the house pleased me. Of 
course it had the unswerving agent lie, 
‘standing on a gravelled soil, with southern 
aspect,’ tacked on to it, but the fact that 
its owner had quite lately left it encouraged 
the hope that it would still be in a good 


state of preservation, and not like the ruined, 
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ghostly, deserted mansions we had formerly 
visited. Only one thing seemed doubtful— 
the rent was ridiculously low for the descrip- 
tion of the house; and as we sped through 
_ the green country, my husband warned me 
to expect disappointment, as some serious 
defect must have caused the owner to practi- 
cally give away his home. We alighted at 
the village, and walking to the little inn 
ordered tea, proposing to inspect the house 
afterwards in the cool of the evening. Whilst 
we were discussing fresh eggs and buttered 
toast, Gerald called up the landlord, for the 
purpose of trying to extract from him some 
information regarding Grimston Hall. 

‘What family did the owner, Sir Geoffrey 
Grimston, possess?” he asked. 

‘““Honly Sir Geoffrey hand ‘is lady,” the 
man answered, with an appalling Cockney 
accent. ‘‘They ’ad lived there hever since 
their marriage, six years ago, hand ’ad seemed 


‘appy hand contented enough till lately.” 
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“Then what was their reason for leaving ?” 
asked Gerald. 

The man looked uneasy, but replied 
readily enough, — 

“?Er ladyship fancied the hair did not 
suit ’er, sir.” 

“Well,” said Gerald, “I may as well tell 
you, though I have not yet seen the house, 
that I expect to find some serious defect. 
The rent is so exceedingly low, in fact, it 
looks more like a bribe to take the place 
than a rent in receipt for the use of it. The 
house isn’t haunted, is it?” he added with 
a laugh. 

The landlord’s face became crimson, and 
he carefully wiped up some crumbs from the 
table to hide his confusion. 

“Well, sir,’ he said at last, “hi may as 
well be the first to tell you, for lots of hothers 
will, the place ’as that name. Hit might be 
a year ago when the stories first got about, 


hand the servants took to leaving all hof 
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a suddent like. My son ’e’s hengaged to 
a young person who ’elps ’er ladyship’s maid 
hover the dressmaking, hand the maid told 
er, that hat last ’er ladyship ’ad seen er 
‘erself.” 

“Her! Then the ghost is a woman? 
Gerald asked, greatly amused. 

“Yes, sir, a young ’oman dressed hall 
in white. She ‘as bin seen hall over the ’ouse 
hand grounds, sometimes hout, sometimes hin, 
hand halways about evening time.” 

‘“Well, this is very interesting,” said Ger- 
ald. ‘‘Are you afraid of ghosts, Violet?” 
turning to me. 

“Of course not,” I replied with dignity. 
“T consider it gives the house an added 
interest, and I long to go over it. Perhaps 
we may even see the ghost this evening. 
I don’t think I was ever in a real haunted 
house.” 

The landlord shivered, and stared at me 


with his goggle eyes. 
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‘Well, mam, there’s no doubt habout this 
‘er one.” Then turning to Gerald with an 
almost pitying expression, as he noted the 
incredulous smile on his face, ‘‘She ’as not 
honly been seen by one, but dozens, and by 
twos hand threes together. ‘Er ladyship 
could stand hit no longer, hand was regular 
druv from ’earth hand ’ome.” 

It must have been after six o'clock when 
we started to walk across the fields to 
Grimston. I was charmed with the beauty 
of the country; the vast beech forests in 
bursting leaf stretched away on either side, 
in a soft, grey-rose cloud. Westward, where 
the sinking sun sought the horizon, lay a 
lustrous sheet of burnished copper, out of 
which poured long shafts of glowing silver. 
I had never felt in better spirits, and ran 
on before Gerald, gathering plumes of may 
and waving grasses. Suddenly a turn in the 
road brought me in sight of the lodge gates. 


My husband was some short distance behind. 
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With a cry, half fear, half astonishment, I 
stopped and gazed in blankest surprise. 
There stood the gates of my dream, and 
suddenly in my heart I knew the house 
would prove equally familiar. I stood 
rooted to the spot, lost in a whirl of con- 
flicting thoughts. Hours seemed to have 
passed, when my husband put his arm 
through mine, and | awoke to find him 
by my side. 

“How do you like the first glimpse?” he 
said. ‘Hullo! what’s the matter? You have 
run too fast; you are quite white.” 

“Gerald,” I said, trying to speak calmly, 
‘‘[ have been here before, I know the place. 
When you get up close enough you will read 
the motto, ‘ Semper fidelrs,’ beneath the crest.” 

‘What rote!” he exclaimed, looking at me 
with amused indulgence. ‘‘ How can you 
have been here before when you told me 
you had never been out of your own county, 


except twice to London and back for the day ?” 
F 
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It was on the tip of my tongue to tell 
him all, but somehow it got crushed 
back. 

“T can’t explain,” I said, feeling half 
inclined to ery, ‘but you will see the house 
will be equally familiar to me.” 

‘Well, either you have been telling me 
some big crackers, or you are going slightly 
dotty,” he replied, laughing. ‘‘Come on.” 

“JT think I am going mad,” I said, as he 
dragged me towards the gates. 

“Well, that is rum,” Gerald remarked, as 
he read the motto beneath the burnished 
gold of the crests on either gate. “You 
must have been here as a child, and retained 
the memory dormant; yet it’s queer a child 
remembering a Latin motto. Perhaps it was 
in another incarnation.” 

I saw he was inclined to laugh at me, and 
did not answer. Everywhere, on either side, 
the scene that met my gaze was perfectly 


familiar. I knew so exactly what was coming 
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next. I was thinking earnestly all the way 
along whether it would be wise to make a 
clean breast of my dreams to Gerald, but 
the thought of his ridicule seemed to make 
it impossible. Suddenly I recollected his 
portrait hanging in the great saloon. What 
would he say? How would he account for 
that ? 

‘We will come in sight of the house after 
passing the next bend,” I announced. “It is 
an Elizabethan structure of red stone, with a 
balcony spanning it, and there is a Dutch 
garden with a sundial.” 

“You got that out of the agent’s book,” 
drily remarked my husband. 

“Oh! won’t you believe me?” I cried, 
stopping short. ‘‘Not only that, but the 
motto on the dial is ‘ Nzhil nasi, umbra, not 


) 


even the divine attribute of love ;’ and inside, 
in the grand saloon, hangs your own picture,” 
I ended in desperation. 


Gerald took out his cigarette case and lit 
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up with that calm deliberation so maddening 
to an excited woman. 

“Do you wish me to believe that you came 
to know this house in a phychic, or whatever 
you call it, manner, Vi?” he asked. 

“T never set eyes on Grimston Hall in 
reality,” I replied, ‘‘and I cannot explain 
any more, strange as it may seem.” 

“You certainly are very mysterious this 
evening. Is it a touch of the sun, or a for- 
gotten memory revived, think you?” he asked 
again. 

‘‘Neither,” [answered vehemently. ‘‘Come 
and verify for yourself.” 

We read the inscription on the dial. 
“My life shall refute that,’ I said to myself, 
in the words of my dream, and looking into 
my husband’s face I saw it had become grave 
and thoughtful. There lay the dream house 
in all its beautiful reality, as I always saw 
it, in the red blaze of the setting sun—the 


windows splashed as with blood, the vener- 
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able pile one smouldering, crimson mass 
steeped in the fiery rays of the evening 
glow. We stood long and gazed upon it. 
Again my heart was filled with rapturous 
love for it, and the sense of ownership came 
over me as before, thrilling through every 
nerve. 

‘“ Tf the inside is half as fine as the outside 
we may be well content,” broke in Gerald. 

“Come and see,’ I answered, and we 
ascended the wide steps and rang the bell. 

Searcely had the clanging died away 
through the empty interior, when we heard 
footsteps crossing the flagged hall, and the 
door was thrown open. My husband stood 
in front of me. 

“Good evening; I have an order to view.” 

I turned from my contemplation of the 
gardens, and saw a middle-aged woman 
standing there. Ere Gerald could complete 
his sentence, with a wild, half - smothered 


shriek, the woman threw her apron over her 
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head, darted across the hall, and disappeared 
into the back regions. 

“Ts all the world going mad?” said Gerald, 
as he turned to me in astonishment. ‘‘ What 
on earth possesses the creature? That white 
dress of yours startled her, I suppose. And 
being well innoculated with ghostly fancies, 
she imagines everything she sees partakes of 
the supernatural. Well! I suppose there is 
no objection to our going through the house 
alone since the legitimate guide refuses to 
come with us.” 

I was convinced the woman recognised 
Gerald as the original of the portrait; but I 
said nothing, and we entered and stood in 
the wide hall. The draught from the door 
swayed the flags in the roof eerily; the 
mailed figures stood at attention in their 
corners. From room to room we wandered, 
enchanted with the beauty and taste of the 
decorations, the noble proportions of the 


corridors and apartments, the dying sun 
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slanting in with radiant glow through the 
many stained glass windows. Purposely I 
directed my husband so that the saloon 
wherein his portrait hung should come last. 
I felt certain it would startle him, and when 
indeed we stood before it, I saw I was not 
wrong. His face expressed strong emotion, 
and he remained silently absorbed in it for 
many minutes. I went quietly over to one of 
the windows, and seating myself on the red 
velvet cushions, communed with myself over 
the strange train of events that were happen- 
ing to me. Little did I think then stranger 
was yet to come. At last he came slowly 
over and seated himself by my side. 

“Vi, all this is very queer,” he said. 
“There is no doubt as to the likeness; it 
is speaking, in spite of the different dress. 
I can only think the picture represents 
one of my ancestors whom I have taken 
after in a remarkable manner. I| must get 


to the bottom of it. Grimston will know 
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its history. But how came you to know 
it was there? That is what I want to find 
out at present.” 

‘As I said before, I have no explanation,” 
I answered, for, indeed, I felt so shaken that 
I was physically unfit to go over the whole 
strange story. 

Fortunately, Gerald seemed too immersed 
in his own thoughts to pursue the subject 
with muchenergy. We left the house quietly, 
without catching a glimpse of the servant. 
The door stood open as we had left it on 
entering, and closing it behind us, we re- 
turned, both rather silent, to the inn. That 
night we determined to take the place, no 
matter by what ghostly visitors it was 
haunted. We journeyed up to London next 
morning, and called upon the agent. When 
put poimt blank to him, he acknowledged 
that the supposed ghost was alone the cause 
of the low rent; the story had got about, 


and many people refused to enter the house 
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on any terms. In every other way it was 
extremely suitable—well built, well drained, 
in excellent preservation, with an endless 
water supply. 

“You will, I am sure, sir, be content with 
your choice,” he added to Gerald, “for, of 
course, you do not credit the ghost theory. 
I can only imagine Lady Grimston is slightly 
deranged in health, which may account for 
her hallucinations.” 

Before leaving the agent, my husband ob- 
tained Sir Geoffrey Grimston’s address in 
town, as he was determined to find out the 
history of the portrait. We called together, 
soon after luncheon, in Grosvenor Place. Sir 
Geoffrey was at home, and we were shown 
into an empty drawing-room. A minute or 
two passed, and the owner of Grimston Hall 
came in—a tall, soldierly-looking man, with- 
out an ounce of spare flesh, hair turning 
grey, and an austere and rather forbid- 


ding countenance. He welcomed us, how- 
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ever, with the greatest courtesy, and after 
my husband had discussed some details 
regarding the gardens and preserves, he 
broached the subject of the picture. 

‘“T can quite imagine how interested you 
are,” Sir Geoffrey said, ‘‘ because, | suppose, 
you have discovered what a strong resem- 
blance you bear to it. It is the portrait of 
George Silvester, chamberlain to Charles the 
First. I cannot say how it came into my 
family.” 

‘Silvester was my mother’s name, Gerald 
said, ‘‘and I had a celebrated ancestor, named 
George Silvester, who died upon the scaffold 
for adherence to his king, and this man must 
be the same.” 

“That is most interesting,” Sir Geoffrey 
exclaimed, his hard face lighting up for the 
first time. ‘‘ And it is a curious coincidence 
that you should discover it in the house you 
are about to live in.” 


At last the time came to introduce the 
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ghost topic, which Gerald had obstinately re- 
fused to have anything to do with, but which 
I insisted on taking on my own shoulders. 
With scarlet cheeks I began. 

“I hope you wont mind my mentioning a 
matter I take the deepest interest in, Sir 
Geoffrey,” I faltered, ‘“ but though not a 
believer, or afraid of seeing ghosts, I should 
much like to get a true account of the supposed 
apparition at Grimston. I think it would help 
me to dispel the illusion, when we are in 
residence, if I went armed with the true story 
of what happened.” 

Sir Geoffrey looked annoyed for a moment, 
but he smiled, and said,— 

“So you have heard, and are not afraid, 
Mrs Fane? I congratulate you on being a 
sensible woman. I regret to say I have 
not seen the ghost; my wife is the chief 
instigator of the mischief, declaring she has 
several times met a spectre wandering about 


the rooms and passages. So nervous did 
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she become, that I suppose you have also 
heard it was for that reason I was compelled 
to quit my home. I hate town, and long 
for my old country life. However, since 
leaving, she has lost all her nervousness, 
which is much to be thankful for, and now 
feels inclined to be persuaded it was a fancy 
after all. I think she will set at rest any 
doubts you may have. As you are curious, 
and about to reside in the so-called haunted 
house, it is only right you should hear the 
story from her own lips. Let me go and 
fetch her.” 

He left the room, and I sat in a fever 
of excitement, awaiting her advent. At 
last the door opened, and Sir Geoffrey 
entered, followed by his wife. I saw a tall, 
slim, dark woman in fashionable attire 
coming towards me. She advanced half up 
the room, which was shaded by red blinds 
from the hot sun, when, with an exclamation 


of terror, with blanched cheeks and dilated 
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eyes, fixed upon me in abject horror, she 
rushed to her husband’s side. 

‘The ghost again! there it is.” 

She gasped, and buried her face in Sir 
Geoffrey's shoulder, clutching him wildly by 
the arms. The situation was awkward in 
the extreme. Gerald simply stared, I slunk 
trembling back, and covered my face with 
my hands. I scarce knew what to do or 
think; I felt prepared for anything. 

‘‘My dear Mary, for God’s sake calm your- 
self,” her husband said, almost angrily ; “‘ this 
is Mrs Fane, there is no ghost here.” 

His face expressed intense iritation, and | 
noted vaguely he seemed to handle her almost 
roughly. 

“T tell you the ghost has followed us. I 
saw her, she is in the room now with us,’ 
Lady Grimston cried again. ‘How can I 
fail to know her? Have I not seen her night 
after night, in her white dress, wandering 


from room to room, gliding silently to and 
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fro, terrifying me and my servants till we 
almost went mad? Oh! take me away, I 
dare not go alone, take me away !” 

Her voice sank to a tired, plaintive wail, 
as if over weary. Sir Geoffrey placed her in 
a low chair, into which she subsided, shak- 
ing as if with ague. 

“This is most unpleasant, not to say 
curious,” my husband interposed, coming to 
Lady Grimston’s side, and addressing the 
head buried in the pillows. ‘‘ Let me assure 
you, Lady Grimston, as her husband, that 
the woman in this room is a flesh-and-blood 
reality, and my wife. If you will take 
courage and look up, look well at her, you 
will see for yourself. No doubt her white 
dress, and the recollection of what you have 
gone through, has made you prone to such 
fancies.” 

Gerald spoke lightly, as if trying to con- 
vince the trembling woman that she was 


mistaken. For a moment she did not move. 
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We all waited, there seemed nothing to be 
done. With what seemed a great effort she 
raised her head. Her face was still ghastly, 
her eyes starting. She looked straight over 
at my shrinking form, and as if impelled by 
some force stronger than myself, I crept 
guiltily forward and stood trembling before 
her chair. 

“Tl swear before God,” she uttered, with 
shuddering lips, “you are the living embodi- 
ment of the ghost that haunts my home. I 
know you again by your waving fair hair, 
parted in the middle, your teeth slightly 
divided in front, your every feature. I have 
often come upon you suddenly, in going in 
and out of the corridors and rooms, and [| 
noticed then your divided teeth; you were 
always smiling. Nothing can shake me. I 
know you only too well,” and with a shiver- 
ing sigh she put her hands over her eyes, 
as if to shut me out from her sight. 


“T really must apologise to you for all this 
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ridiculous fuss; my wife must be ill,’ said Sir 
Geoffrey, addressing me. ‘‘ We have an old 
servant in charge,” turning to Gerald, “at 
Grimston, who professes to have seen the 
ghost. Surely she would have recognised this 
supposed likeness in your wife when she 
showed you over the house?” 

I turned and looked blankly at Gerald, and 
he back at me. We were utterly nonplussed, 
and I could see he was much disturbed. 

‘“‘T had better go now,” I stammered. “It 
is bad for Lady Grimston that I should be 
here.” 

Sir Geoffrey seemed only too glad to be 
rid of us, and with a few words between the 
two men, fixing an appointment for the 
morrow, we left the house without Lady 
Grimston having spoken again or uncovered 
her eyes. That night I told my husband the 
whole story of my dream wanderings—de- 
scribing to him how by that means alone I 


was acquainted with Grimston Hall, how [ 
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loved his picture from the first, and recognised 
him on arriving at Lulworth Place. 

“Am I to be forced to the conclusion that 
you appeared to the inmates of Grimston 
in ghostly form whilst you dreamed in 
Lulworth Place!” he exclaimed. “No! I 
cannot believe it. I will not! But again, 
your recognising the place again, the portrait 
you knew of, and the Latin inscriptions, 
the servant’s terror, and Lady Grimston’s 
terror at seeing you. Oh! it is all too 
strange, too incomprehensible.” 

Next day Sir Geoffrey and Gerald met, 
and my husband told the story to him 
exactly as I have related it. There is little 
more left for me to tell. I leave my 
readers to provide an explanation, for 
I have none. We settled down at Grimston, 
and have lived there ever since. Sir Geoffrey 
died soon after, and his childless widow 
married again and went far from the scenes 


of her former experiences. The next owner 
G 
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sold the property of Grimston to my husband 
soon after succeeding, and now it seems the 
ghost is laid for evermore. True, white 
figures still flit through the corridors and 
lofty saloons, but they are the forms of my 
children; beloved forms, that only come 
second in my heart to him who has ever held 
the first place — my dream-hero of the past, 
my beloved husband of the present, my 
mainstay and hope through the untrodden 


mysteries of the coming future. 


THE END 


GHIISS, 
20 DEQS } 
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